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for a winter's outing than 

this Island of Enchant- 
ment—unique in the tradi- 
tions and atmosphere of 
four centuries of Spanish | 
rule. It has a climate softer 
and more delightful than 
that of the Riviera or 
Southern California — a 
charm which few can resist. 


Which covers every expense for the entire cruise 


Tze, is no lovelier spot 


— 


Big steamers “Carolina,” “Brazos,” and others are especially designed and 
luxuriously fitted for service in the tropics. You make the steamer your 
hotel during the entire trip from New York to and around the island, touch- 
ing at principal ports and returning again to New York. A sailing every 
Saturday at noon. 


Write for this beautifully illustrated free booklet, “Porto Rico Cruise,” 
whieh tells in a most absorbing way the pleasures of this voyage. 
eae = out the coupon and mail it to 
Cruising 


Cruising Department Dept. 
Porto Rico 


Porto Rico Line / 


New Yo 


We can also plan your trip to include Cuba, Mexico, Bahamas, 
Florida, Texas and other resorts of fee “Porto Rico 


THE AMERICAN 
AGWI MEDI TERRANEAN 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 
BOSTON, 192 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA, 701 Chestnut St. 
” WASHINGTON,1306F St..N.W. NEW YORK, 290 Broadway 
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BIJOU THEATRE 
to 10.30 pM. Best Films 


ee heart of 
CEITH 
10.15 AM. 


MELVIN & BADGER 


Apothecaries 


tion artment, and our facilities are unex- 
celled, 
atest ‘“‘New Remedies.” 


43 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 
Ecwin P. Burleigh _ Arthur H. Chase 


Luncheon, 

la carte and table 

of The Lantern” ‘ hote,11 to 2 30 

Afternoun Tea, 
3 to 5 


Dinners that are Different, 
50 and 75c, from 5.30 on 


Dainty Service and Home 
Cooking 


PrivatePartiesAccommodated 
*“*Where the Homey Atmo 
sphere vails’”” - 
429 A Boylston Street 
Tel. B.B. 552 Boston, Mass 
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HIS IS THE MONTH OF THE 
FALLEN LEAVES, OF THE 
BEGINNING OF WINTER ACTIVITIES, 
OF THE LIGHTING OF FIRES, AND 


FHE -JOY: OF HOME LIFE 
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SOUTH COVE MEMORIES 
By JOSEPH MATTHEW SULLIVAN 


To the country. boy familiar 
scenes of old Boston seem dull and 
uninteresting, but to me they never 
lose their charm. The old South 
Cove was a good locality in days 


gone by, and the monotony was va- | 


ried by the intoxicated rustics who 
never strayed beyond Tom Early’s 
or Billy; Mahoney’s on Lagrange 
Street, where they gazed in awe at 
the old-time sporting pictures on 
the wall, and looked at the mixed 
ale fighters spar a “bit.” The old 
home of William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, and General Wil- 
liam Francis. Bartlett still stands 
before us; so does the six-story and 
Tinker’s Alley. 


“Long shall the Crystal Palace hold. 


my memory rife, 
And Quiet Alley, too, has ceased 
this earthly life. | 
I am going back to Cove Street, 
and forget the pangs of fate, 
And I know I'll find a welcome at 
Mag Carney’s broken gate.” 


Alas, business has long since de- 
stroyed these classic sites. 


In Those Days. 


The Crystal Palace in its own 
way was of unique architecture, but 
the most impressive sight to my 
- mind was the old pump (a wooden 
one) such as you see in every coun- 
try town in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, situated in the centre of the 


area of old Albany Place. There 
were twelve large wooden houses 
in the place, and it was inhabited 
by people with large families. The 
competition to get at the pump in 
the morning was as fierce as busi- 
ness strife; there were no faucets 
in the houses, but the tenants used 
the pump with great regularity, as 
an unclean face was unknown in the 
Quincy School. Boston in those 
days was at heart a_ provincial 
town, and here in the centre of the 
city the localities resembled parts 
of Worcester. Albany Place was 
owned during war time by a patri- 
otic stair builder named Moulton; 
he showed his patriotism by allow- 
ing rents to run during war time, 
and the families of our soldiers 
were unmolested. 


Backward, Turn Backward. 


How old Master Bunker’s brown 
eyes used to rove, alike on the 
smart and the fool. We worshipped 
a bust of Lafayette in the old 
Quincy School hall, and found our 
afterwards that it was a likeness of 
Voltaire. Voltaire was at once con- 
signed to the oblivion of the cellar, 
and the patriotic Lafayette took his © 
proper place in our affections. The 
Whistling Cobbler (Yankee Doo- 
dle) (old man Sawtelle) still dis- 
turbed our recitations, and when the 
street hand-organ played “The 
Wearing of the Green,” and “Do 
you love me, Mollie Darling?” every 
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boy forgot his grammar, and it took 
all our master’s great powers of dis- 
cipline to restore order. 


“The yard with its elm and old lin- 
den tree, 
And the fights we held under its 
shade, 
Till Sub-master Morse from the 
“clinch” set us free, 
With a courage and strength un- 
dismayed.” 


Reminiscent. 

The lower end of the South Cove 
(the water front, Federal Street, 
etc.), would engage in deadly com- 
bat with the upper end of the Cove 
(Seneca, Oneida Streets, and Har- 


rison Avenue), and the snowball © 


fights went on in earnest outside the 
Quincy School on Hudson Street. 
At times the rally was interrupted 
by the approach of our master, but 
at considerable personal sacrifice 
and inconvenience to himself. The 
old school was always famous for its 
fighting spirit, as the hundreds of 


boys who enlisted in the war of the 


rebellion of 1861 by their great valor 
can testify. The old South Cove 
Yankee was famous for his patriot- 
ism; the only difference between 
him and an Irishman was that he 
forgot to be born in Ireland. 


“The same bell still rings, but the 
old boys have gone 

To Life’s school room to seek out 
their fate. 

When our troubles are o’er, and our 
last race is run, 

Who'll pack our old _ books, or 

strap our cracked slate?” 


In School Days. 

The boys at the Quincy School 
were exceptionally good at geogra- 
phy, thanks to Masters Bunker and 
George W. Neal, but the humor of 
the situation showed itself when 
some near-sighted scholars would 


get the bays, gulfs, and continents . 


confused to the great merrinient of 
the class. 


I can see Puget Sound still placed in 
old Maine, 
When the pointers came down with 
a rap. 
I can see Guinea’s Gulf changing 
places with Spain 
And Mike Monahan still at the 
map. 


Those days, I’ll ne’er forget them, I'll 
banish care and strife, 

And I'll leave behind the troubles and 
the woes I’ve known in life, 

I’ll wander back to Kingston Court, 
and see the old Six-story, 

And throw my line off Griffin’s 
Wharf, and muse o’er ancient 
glory. 

Griffin’s Wharf was the scene of 
the Old Boston Tea Party. 
The Old School Hall. 


The picture of the Duke of Wel- 
lington was in the old school hall; the 
Iron Duke simply glared at the un- 
ruly boys who for misbehavior were 
penalized to stand before him for 
hours at a time, The Fort Hill boys 
came to the school shortly after the 
razing of old Fort Hill; and the old 
Duke was there to welcome them if 
they looked carefully about the hall. 
But the Fort Hill boys were’so good 
in deportment that they never made 
the acquaintance of the old gentle- 
man. (At least they claim that they 
were unaware of his existence.) 

Cove Street brings back to me ten- 
der recollections of by-gone days; 
Hagerty’s Alley and Burke’s Alley 
between Beach and Kneeland Streets 
on Cove Street; I can see as if but 
yesterday the good-natured wheel- 
wright at Judkin’s (corner Beach and 
Cove Streets) making wheels for our 
trucks, and scorning to take any pay. 


‘He took his reward in the delight 


which it gave him to help the boys in 
their innocent amusement. Dave Fos- 
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ter, the old policeman, I can see at the 
Old Colony Depot wearing a hole in 
the brick wall; he leaned against that 
wall from morning till night save 
when a noisy “drunk” disturbed his 
nap, and a furniture wagon conveyed 


the bibulous rustic to Station 4 on La-. 


grange Street. There were no police 
patrol wagons in those days, and the 
town was lively and full of good-na- 
fured amusement. 


“I’m going through Burke’s Alley 
with my slate, a rambler bold, 
To the Good Old-fashioned school- 
house, and the wealth of her en- 
fold.” 
Covers versus Fort Hillers 


True, the Quincy School had no 
green mall and beautiful surround- 
ings, such as the Fort Hillers boast, 
but we had no cholera hospital next 
door, such as-menaced the Fort Hill 
pupils. Harrison Avenue with its 
“Table Boarders” signs still stared us 
in the face; Hudson Street with its. 
beautiful elm trees was there to wel- 
come us; Tyler Street with its quiet 
lodgers and good neighbors; Oak 
Street was as quiet as a farm hand, 
and just as harmless. We had a 
quiet neighborhood until the destruc- 
tion of old Fort Hill compelled the re- 
moval of the noisy boarding houses, 
and they took up their quarters in our 
midst. On a Sunday morning the out- 
pouring from these boarding houses 
resembled the close of a play at the 
theatre and the dispersing of the au- 
dience. But the Quincy School with 
its great civil war record, has the old 
Boylston left hopelessly in the rear. 
The Fort Hillers seem to think that 
the whole world revolved around that 
sacred hill, but Boston had other 
places of interest to attract the old 


settler and antiquary. We in the 
Cove had Oliver Place, with its pretty 
gardens, a marked contrast to the 
smell of tar, fish and pitch, which was 
always present along Atlantic Ave- 
nue. Belcher’s Lane is an old alley- 
way of no particular importance, for 
did we not have the Liberty Tree site 
at the corner of Washington and Es- 
sex Streets? I remember: the boys 
swimming off Batchelder’s Wharf, 
Tirrell’s Wharf, and the other docks 
along the railroad front of the old 
Fort Point channel. They used the 
old floating bathhouse on Mt. Wash- 
ington Avenue, but to my knowledge 
the muddy pools on the old flats were 
used by the younger boys to paddle 
in, catch small fish, and sail their 
small boats just as the Kerry Village 
boys sailed theirs on the Frog Pond. 
You would not be allowed to take 
your seat in the Quincy School if you 
were not scrupulously clean in your 
habits, hands, face, etc. The old 
Boston Wharf (Sugar Wharf) was 
still there, with its cane sugar and 
molasses barrels to tempt the young- 
ster with tts fragrant smell of good 
things in store; French’s distillery on 
Tufts Street alongside the Crystal 
Palace gave’ the bibulous rustics a 
chance to get a second-hand debauch 
from its fragrant smell of rum and 
molasses; Hathaway’s dining room 
on the corner of East and Federal 
Streets where Irish stews par excel- 
lence were served; the auction mart 
where horses were sold on East 
Street with all its quaint characters, 


and last, but not least, the Bowditch 


School on South Street, where Wil- 
liam T. Adams, our own beloved Oli- 
ver Optic presided as principal; here 
in the Cove noble characters and oth- 
ers less famous first saw the light of 
day. 
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From “The Story of Wellesley 


By Florence Converse 
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FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH 
WILLIAM JUSTICE MANN. 


It was something out of the 
usual. It seemed to be the photo- 
graph of.a statue of a very beauti- 
ful little boy, with his arms clasped 
about the neck of a graceful young 
deer. The statue had evidently 
been executed by an artist of no 
mean ability, and there was a cer- 
tain sentiment about the composi- 
tion that arrested the attention and 
the sympathy. I was sitting with 
my friend in a cozy library in his 
home on the west side of Central 
_ Park, in New York City. We had 
just come from the dinner table, 
and as we sat there together we 
were talking over old school days. 
I had not seen my friend for some 


years, and we had many experiences 


to relate to each other. I could not 
take my eyes from the picture, 
however, and at length my friend 
said: “Would you like to know the 
story connected with it?’ My 
affirmative response resulted in the 
following narrative, which I give 
in his own words: | 
“Some years ago, when I was 
employed by a large coffee importing 
house in New York, the head of the 
firm sent for me to come to his 
private office. He told me _ that 
they had decided to have me go to 
Central America to obtain control 
of the product of some important 
coffee plantations. I was not will- 
ing to leave my wife and my little 
boy, whom we called Bijou, al- 
though that was not his right name, 
and so I decided to take them with 
me. Bijou was a golden haired lit- 
tle fellow, only five years old, of un- 
bounded activity, and with an in- 
tensely affectionate disposition. 
“We sailed from New York on a 
fine Saturday afternoon in May, ar- 
rived at Guatemala on Wednesday. 
went from there by train to the Pa- 


cific coast, where we took. a boat 
bound for San Salvador, and, after 
another journey by train, we ar- 
rived at Santa Ana on Sunday 
morning. were fortunate 
enough to find in the suburbs a fur- 
nished house which could be rented 
at a moderate price. The house had 
a comfortable and homelike air, anu 
was surrounded extensive 
grounds. We closed the bargain at 
once, and moved in under an agree- 
ment that we were to remain for an 
indefinite pericd, the length of 
which would depend upon the prog- 
ress of my business. We were 
strangers in a strange land, and 
after a time life began to be rather 
monotonous, so that I fairly longed 
for something in the way of excite- 
ment. One of the popular amuse- 
ments in that region proved to be 
alligator hunting. About six miles 
from our house was the river, 
which abounded in alligators, many 
of them of enormous size and of the 
man-eating variety. It was the 
custom to make up parties, taking 
along a number of peons who knew 
the country well and were _ thor- 
oughly versed in the method of al- 
ligator hunting. The peons are In- 


dians, or half-breeds, and take a 


great delight in this sort of sport. 
A young deer, or some other small 
animal, is tied to a tree or stake 
on the banks of the river, a fire is 
kindled at a little distance, and the 
hunters retire to some convenient 
place, where it is dark and- they 
cannot be seen. The cries of the 
lonely and frightened creature, held 
captive at the  river-bank, attract 
the attention of the alligators, and 
when one of them comes up’ and at- 
tempts to seize the victim, the 
hunter, by the light of the fire 
which has been made, shoots the 
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alligator which cannot see its enemy 
thus hidden in the darkness. At 
least, that is the theory of it, but it 
is necessary to hit a particular spot 
on the side of the alligator’s neck 
in order to kill him, since his hide 
is elsewhere like an armor-plate, 
and it often happens that the alli- 
gator comes out ahead in the game, 
and seizing the unhappy captive 
that has been used to lure him, dis- 
appears with his prey to the bottom 
of the river. I was anxious to try 
the sport, and arranged with a 
neighbor that we should make up a 
little party to camp out for a few 
days near the bank of the river. My 
wife would not listen to my leaving 
her behind, and, being assured that 
it would involve no danger, I took 
her and the boy, and set out with 
the party for the river. We pitched 
our tents at a convenient distance, 
and the peons, who are excellent 
cooks, prepared a palatable dinner 
for us. As a part of the prepara- 
tion for the sport of the evening, 
the peons had brought along a 
young deer that proved to be a 
beautiful creature, quite tame, and 
with eyes at once gentle and intel- 
ligent. After dinner, my little boy, 
Bijou, struck up quite a friendship 
with the graceful young antmal and 
stayed close by him all the after- 
noon. They seemed-to understand 
each other remarkably well, and 
Bijou talked and played with his 
new-found companion, almost as if 
it had been another child. After 
supper, Bijou was put to bed and 
we men of the party took our rifles 
and went a short distance to the 
bank of the river, the peons accom- 
panying us and bringing with them 
the little deer. A fire was quickly 
made, the deer was tied to a tree 
close to the bank, and we retired to 
a convenient spot to await the 
event. 


“As we stood thus, in the friendly 
shadows, the scene before us was 


unusual and picturesque. The 
moon had not yet risen, but the 
stars were shining brightly. The 
fire made by the peons was burning 
briskly. Its rays lighted up the 
surface of the river for quite a dis- 
tance from the shore, and the great 
masses of tropical vegetation, a lit- 
tle way back upon the banks, took 
on a strange and romantic aspect. 
The silence was only broken by the 
occasional cry of. the little deer, 
who seemed to have a sense of the 
peril of his position. We remained 
thus for some time, with our rifles 
ready for immediate use. At length 
a long, dark object made its appear- 
ance above the surface of the river, 


moved slowly towards the 


shore. As it drew nearer the bank, 
we could see the ugly black head, 
with its immense and cruel jaws, 
already half opened, as if in antici- . 
pation of its expected feast. We 
lifted our guns to our shoulders, 
waiting for the moment when the al- ~ 
ligator should push his head and 
shoulders up upon the bank and of- 
fer the vulnerable spot in his neck 


as a target. He came on slowly, as 


if wary and watchful. The mo- 
ments seemed of interminable 
length. Nearer and nearer he came 
and was in the act of raising him- 
self up upon the bank to seize the 
trembling deer, who had now per- 
ceived the approach of the monster. 
Just at this instant, and as my fin- 
ger was on the trigger of my rifle, 
I was seized with a horror such as 
I would not experience again, if all 
the wealth of this world were 
heaped up before me and offered 
me as the price of undergoing it. 
For there, in the full glare of the 
firelight, I saw my darling little 


Bijou dart out from a clump of 


bushes, rush to the deer, and clasp 
his arms around its neck! We had 
left him fast asleep, but he must 
have been awakened by some un- 
usual sound, and looking out, he 
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may have seen the light cast by our 
fire, and may have heard the cries 
of the little deer, to which he had 
taken so great a liking. Of course 
he had heard us talking about the 
alligator hunt, and, noticing my ab- 
sence from our tent, which was not 
far from the river, he had deter- 
mined to follow me. His mother 
was sleeping quietly, and he had 
not disturbed her, but had gone out 
from the tent and made. his way 
down to the river-bank. The light 
of the fire guided him, as well as the 
increasing frequency and strength 
of the cries from the poor animal. 
He had reached the scene just at 
the perilous moment, the alligator 
being hidden from him by the 
bushes, and had obeyed a sudden 
impulse of affection to go to the lit- 
tle creature who was uttering its 
fear and distress. 


“T had no time to think, for at the 
exact moment in which Bijou had 
thrown his arms about the deer, the 
alligator had suddenly lifted him- 
self high up upon the bank, and his 
' jaws were wide open ready to seize 
those innocent ones and close over 
them forever. From a boy I had 
prided myself upon my marksman- 
ship, but little did I dream that it 
would ever be put to so cruel a test. 
For just a little wavering of the 
hand, just a slight miscalculation— 
and my terror might well produce 
these—and the bullet meant for the 
alligator would take the life of the 
child I loved better than myself. 
And if I hit the alligator but my 
bullet only glanced off from his 
impenetrable scaly armor! An in- 
stant of delay would, too, be fatal, 
since those fearful jaws were on the 
point of doing their work. I onlv 
know that with a swift and nalf 
unconscious prayer, I aimed at that 
vital spot on the alligator’s neck, 
and pulled the trigger. The black 
head stopped and seemed to waver, 
then slowly that immense bulk 


sank back into the river. The 
veons measured him afterwards. 
and found that he was a few inches 
over seventeen feet in length. Why 
was mine the only shot fired? 
They told me that the sight of that 
child in his flaming white night- 
dress, rushing out in that way so 
suddenly, and putting himself in a 
position of such awful danger, had 
so paralyzed them with astonish- 
ment and fear as to make them ab- 
solutely helpless. That was. the 
last of alligator hunting for me. 
How fervently I thanked God that 
he had given me the steady nerve 
and quick action to save little Bijou 
to his mother and me. My con- 
science was never quite easy about 
having let those peons pursue their 
usual method in using that poor lit- 
tle deer as a bait. Well, of course, 
after that, the little creature became 
a part of our household. We went 
back to Santa Ana the next morn- 
ing, and, from that time on, Bijou 
and his pet were inseparable. Some- 
thing in that moment of joint peril 
and deliverance, seemed to have 
bound them together in an unusual 
way, and to have awakened in that 
little animal an affection, an intél- 
ligence far greater than the ordin- 
ary. 

“Not many weeks after that 
eventful night of the alligator hunt, 
we, that is, my wife and I, were sit- 
ting together on the low verandah 
of our house. Bijou and his four- 
footed comrade had gone off some 
little distance from the house, and 


were for the moment out of sight. 


Suddenly we were surprised to see 
that fleet creature dash up to where 
we were sitting, and manifest every 
appearance of great excitement. 


He ran up the low steps, and seiz- 
ing the sleeve of my coat in his 
mouth, pulled at it as if he wished 
me to come with him. My first 
thought was naturally of Bijou, and 
something told me that he was in 
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danger. I arose quickly, grasped 
my rifle, which stood by my side, 
and followed in the direction taken 
by the deer. That intelligent creat- 
ure stopped occasionally and looked 
around to be sure I was in sight, 
and then darted off again. I was 
running at full speed, but of course 
could not keep up with those deli- 
cate limbs that seemed to have 
wings fastened to them. We came 
near to a clump of bushes, when, 
suddenly, the deer gave an im- 
mense bound and landed in the 
bushes, and out of my sight. I 
pressed on and, pushing aside the 
branches, found an open space, and 
there, seated on the grass, was Bijou, 
pale as death, and the deer had just 
fallen at his side. Looking more 
closely, I saw a great rattlesnake, 
with its fangs fiixed in the side of 
the deer. It was all plain to me 
now. The faithful animal had rec- 
ognized the presence of that terri- 


ble enemy, and had come to bring 


me to the rescue. When he neared 
the bushes he had seen that rattle- 
snake just about to strike his little 
companion, and had rushed in he- 
tween to protect the one he loved. 
A bullet from my rifle quickly de- 
spatched the snake, but nothing 
could help Bijou’s little friend. The 
subtle poison had done its work, 
and all was soon over. I picked up 
Bijou in my arms and carried him 
back to the house, but he grieved so 
for the loss of his companion that 
it was many months before he was 
like himself again. 

“There is a monument out there 
in Central America, just over the 
spot where that little deer gave up 
his life, and where we buried him 
with all the tenderness and honor 
we could give. The picture which 
interested you so much is a photo- 
graph of that monument. Do you 
wonder that I prize it?” 
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RURAL CREDITS 


HE old adage as to giving a dog 

a bad name is as true of farm 
mortgages as of dogs. The loss 
throughout New England 
caused by the collapse of the early 
boom in farm lands in the Agricultural 
West left a deep impression in the 
minds of Eastern investors and a 
deep distrust of mortgages on western 
farm lands. This impression, 
strengthened by the obvious deteri- 
oration of the New England farming 
opulation, resulted in a similar pre- 
judice against local farm loans. To 
those, however, whose business has 
made it necessary for them to keep in 
touch with New England rural es- 
tate conditions, a change in these 


conditions has been apparent, just as 


real if less striking than in the ag- 


ricultural west. We are apt to over- 
look the quiet and slow going changes 
in our immediate vicinity while looking 
with admiration at the more remote 
and spectacular development of places 
farther removed, but while our gaze 
has been bent on the western horizon, 


changes have been slowly but surely 


going on at home and changes dis- 
tinctly for the better. 

The rapid deterioration of the New 
England farm seems to have begun 
after the Civil War by which the best 
of our New England farming popula- 
tion was withdrawn for service in.the 
Union Army. Much of this popula- 
tion never returned to the farm, which 
was left to shift for itself until the 
tide of European emigration brought 
from the north of Europe men, who 
had at home been farmers in a small 
way, who have ever since been slowly 
but surely taking up the New Eng- 
land farm lands. The Swede, the 
Norwegian and others of foreign birth, 
by industry and frugality, are in this 
way, making excellent homes for 
themselves and their families, and 
are constantly increasing the pro- 
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ductiveness and value of the farm 
lands they acquire. 

The period marked by the disappear- 
ance of the old stocks was a period 
of steadily declining values. Since 
the advent of the new, the tendency 
has been slowly but surely upward. 

But few of the new farming pop- 
ulation have had enough capital to 

ay outright for the farms that they 
anni bought, and they have had to 
turn to Savings Banks and similar in- 
stitutions for aid in financing their 
undertakings. The experience of the 
writer in making mortgage loans on 
central Massachusetts farms has led 
him to a feeling of distinct optimism 
as to the agricultural future of New 
England. 

The Worcester County Institution 
for Savings located in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, because of its age and 
resources, has alargeclientele through- 
out Worcester County, inducing a 
large farming population. It has al- 
ways been this bank’s practice to take 
such local farm mortgage as seemed 
safe, and its experience has amply 
demonstrated the safety of this pol- 
icy. Applications based on farm 
mortgages are only received for 
loans on property for which Worcester 
is the natural trading center. When 
the farm is so located that the ter- 
ritory in which it is situated is trib- 
utary to another city or town in 
which there is a Savings Bank, the 
applicant is referred to that bank. 
In this way, loans have been confined 
to a territory of which the bank has 
current local knowledge. The farm 
property offered for security is ap- 

raised for the bank by someone liv- 
ing in the neighborhood of the prop- 
erty on which a loan is asked and the 
amount loaned is ordinarily not more 
than fifty per cent of this appraised 
value. A semi-annual payment on 
account of the principal of such loans 
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is often required, both for the purpose 
of gradually improving the bank’s 
risk and the encouragement of the 
borrower to ultimate unencumbered 
ownership. 

The bank’s experience with such 
loans has been almost uniformlysuc- 
cessful, comparing favorably with its 
experience with mortgages on urban 
property. 

But one such mortgage has been 
foreclosed in the last few years, and 


in that case the property was sold 
for cash for fifty per cent more than 
the bank’s loan against it. 

The bank’s experience certainly war- 
rants the belief that the small farm, in 
central Massachusetts at least, is once 
more coming to its own, and growing 
to be a more important factor in our 
varied social and economic develop- 
ment than it has been for some time 
past. 


FELICIDAD 


The Romantic Adventures of an Enthusiastic 
Young Pessimist 


By ROWLAND THOMAS 


CHAPTER XV 
PEPITA’S PERSONALITIES 
| WOKE up next morning in that 


room above the river. 
For now a long month of rural 
merrymaking had passed. My 
first cane-harvest was a memory. 
The Pillars of Happiness, with their 
wives and sons and daughters and 
their host of humbler dependents 


who had gone out from their homes in 
town to their homes upon the ha- 
ciendas, taking me with them as a 
sort of city guest, as if they had been 
ancient Greeks, had returned from 
the haciendas to their homes in town. 

Life in Felicidad had taken up its 
easy-going, uneventful course again, 
and there was no longer any excuse 
for my wasting more of my precious 
days there. 
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So it seemed for the moment, at 
any rate, when I woke that day in the 
familiar room above the river. I was 
as brisk and business-like as ever I had 
been in a land where autumnal nights 
are frosty and morning air is crisp. 

“Well, well,” I said, “that’s over 
with at last. My ankle is quite 
mended now. I have carried out my 
intention of seeing a cane-harvest— 
what an amusingly primitive little 
festival it was. I have killed the 
King, not without some risk to my- 
self. Now I can tell Pedro to haul 
the prau down to the water once more, 
and I’ll hoist that smoky-orange sail 
and go slanting away on an obedient 
tide, as free and purposeless as any 
sea-bird. 

‘“‘Hm!”’ said I lazily, “there seems 
to be a joy in being unattached which 
nothing else can give. To wander 
always on and on and on, knowing 
one’s self to be wholly unnecessary 
and irresponsible, to sleep where 
darkness overtakes one, and eat what 
the gods supply when they supply 
appetite. 

‘And yet,” I mused, “I have also 
found a most agreeable half-freedom 
in the simple society of Felicidad. 
Upon my word,” said I, “there goes 
our mortar, tuning up.” I leaped 
out of bed, a thing: not often done 
outside of books. 

It was a glorious morning. The 
river was flowing silently, with wisps 
of mist curling above it. The sun 
was blazing above the distant rim of 
the sea. And the mortar boomed 
most musically. 

But as I reached the window, it 
stopped all of a sudden. I looked 
down and saw my friend Maria stand- 
ing as if petrified. A laugh was in 
a state - suspended animation on 
her broad, good-natured face. 

After that first glance I too stif- 
ened into rigid attention. 

For in front of big Maria stood 
little Pepita of the Saints, who with 
a gesture grandly menacing in its 
simple directness, raised a finger and 
drew it downwards through the air 


in a manner which could well be called 
incisive. 

_ Maria stared at the finger in fas- 
cination. “’Sus!” she muttered. 
Like one in an evil dream she raised 
her hand and rubbed her nose tender- 
ly. ‘‘Mari-i-i-a-y Jo-o-o-se!”’ she mut- 
tered, still staring in stony horror. 

Once more Pepita parted the air 
with that incisive finger and Maria, 
like one hypnotized, walked away 
along the bank. 

“Good morning, Brother D-jon,” 
said Pepita, looking up as if nothing 
at all had happened. 

“Good morning, little butterfly,” 
said I absently, as I watched Maria 
pursue her somnambulistic way. 
“What in the world is happening to 
our friend?” 

“She is trying very hard,” said 
Pepita gravely, “to learn not to 
laugh so much.” 

“‘She seems to be getting on well,” 


said I, understanding then what it 


was all about. “In what used to be 
my country I should say you had 
Maria bluffed.” 

‘“‘What is that?” she asked. “The 
same as frightened?” 

“Yes,” said I. “At least meaning 
she is afraid of your doing something 
you don’t mean to do at all.” 

‘“‘Then,”’ said Pepita very decided- 
ly, ““Maria is not what you call bluffed 
in your country.” 

I quite believed her. Suddenly I 
roused. “What did you call me just 
now?” I asked. 

“T called you,” she told me, “‘my 
big brother D-jon.” 

“I am both proud,” said I, “and 
humble. But fs this sudden eleva- 
tion for me?”’ 

““What?” 

‘““Why,”’ I asked, I wake up on 


- this brightest of mornings to find my- 


I’ve been your 
19 


self your brother? 
brother before, have I 

“Oh!” cried Pepita reproachfully. 
‘““Have you forgotten what you said?”’ 


| 
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“You flatter me,’ said I. “But 
I’ll go on. The next Pepita, then, 
might have come to me in a dream. 
She had a face like a flower, or a 
cameo. I hardly know which to say. 
It was framed in amass of the 
blackest, blackest hair, like mid- 
night. There was a light lke star- 
light in her eyes. She was very gen- 
tle and pitying with my poor ankle, 
and—this is a secret—her lips—” 

Pepita had the grace to lower the 
lashes over her dancing eyes then. 
But I could detect in her no sign of 
an impulse to run away. 

“Tell me about the next one,” she 
demanded. 

“The next,” said I, “was Pepita 
the Invisible. All I know of her is 
that she has a habit of avoiding her 
friends for no reason at all. Do 
you happen to know anything more 
about her? Where she lives, or why 
she is so timorous—” 

“That,” said Pepita impatiently, 
*is only three. Tell me about some 
more.” 

“The fourth,” said I, “is Pepita, 
the Indifferent. She won't even 
look at her friends or take any in- 
terest or lack of interest in them at 
all. She won’t even deign to avoid 
them, but bears herself like a cap- 
tive princess in the hands of Goths. 
She tramples on their feelings; 
she—” 

“She isn’t a very nice girl, is 
she?” said Pepita. 

“Indeed she’s not,” said I. ‘If 
she were to be here all the time, I 
should have to take the prau and 
go away. I can’t endure that girl.” 

“I don’t think I like her very 
much myself,” said Pepita, unex- 
pectedly. “Perhaps she won’t come 
back. And who was the—” she 
stopped to check her personalities 
off on her fingers—“who was the 
fifth, D-jon?” 

“The fifth,” said I, counting my 
own fingers, “is that minx, Pepita 
the Coquette, who now stands en- 
couraging me to say pretty things 


to her merely for the fun of hearin 
them. She’s like a cat playing wit 
a mouse. She must be careful, 
though, that the mouse doesn’t turn 
out to be a cayman in disguise. 
They sometimes do.” 

“That Pepita,” remarked my au- 
dience, throwing back its head and 
laughing up at me in the sauciest 
way possible, “isn’t afraid of cay- 
mans, I guess.” 

“She’d better be,” said I. “But 
which of all these Pepitas is the 
realone ” | 

My audience became all at once 
demure. 

“That,” it replied, “is something 
you'll have to find out for yourself, 
D-jon. I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“But when I do,” I asked, “would 
you like me to tell you all about 
her?” 

“You'll never find out,” said the 
audience lightly, “because you don’t 
really want to know.” | 

“Oh, yes, I do,” said I. “And I 
warn you that I’m a very determ- 
ined sort of person at finding out 
things.” 

My audience laughed and went 
lightheartedly about its. work. 

And I went suddenly and hurried- 
ly about my dressing. For all at 
once I had discovered that there 
was something I must discuss with 
Don Feliciano without delay. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Extempore. 


“Well,” said I to Don Feliciano, 
across the reposeful platter,—I had 
deemed it better to postpone my 
talk with him till Dona Ceferina 
had drunk her chocolate and gone 
about the endless business of her 
household,—“Well, Don Feliciano, 
thanks first of all to your bravery, 
and then thanks to my injury, and 
then thanks to my habit of sticking 
by my decisions,—this seems to be 
a sort of General Thanksgiving, | 
I have seen a cane-harvest at last. 


| 
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And now that the harvest is over, 
my pleasant sojourn in Felicidad 
should be over, too, if I stand by 
the intention I had when I stayed 
for it.” 
_ The smile faded from Don Feli- 
ciano’s lips. “I am sorry,” he said 
simply, “that you should feel it a 
waste of time—” 

I had to smile at that myself. “Is 
time so very precious, then?’ I 
asked him. “On the contrary, Don 
Feliciano, I do not remember a 
month when I have seemed to live 
more sanely, more happily, and to 
better advantage than during this 
one when I have been your guest.” 

“You put it very graciously,” my 
host murmured. “I am_s greatly 
obliged to you. And that makes me 
all the sorrier—” 

“I should be sorry, indeed,” said 
I, “if you did not guess how much 
I owe to you and to Felicidad. I 
don’t mind acknowledging to you 
that I came here a very idle and use- 
less fellow, with very few attach- 
ments to my kind. But here I have 
formed attachments, and I have felt 
more perturbed than you can guess 
at the thought of breaking them.” 

“Why break them then?” he 

asked me gently. 

“My dear sir,” I. said, “that is 
what I have to tell you this morn- 
ing. I am not going to break them. 
If you all will let me, I am going to 
stay on in Felicidad indefinitely.” 

When he had expressed his joy at 
that by grasping both my hands, I 
asked him whether he would like 
to know the reason for my staying. 
He nodded his assent. 

“First of all, then,” I said, “you 
must let me ask you whether the 


greatest need of every man is not 


some steady purpose in his life.” 

I must have been very solemn 
about it, for even as he told me 
gravely that he agreed with me and 
searched my face with his bright 
old eyes, he smiled very whimsi- 
cally. 


“Then,” I said, smiling, too, yet 
quite in earnest, “Felicidad has 
done the greatest thing of all for 
me, for coming here with no pur- 
poses at all to steer by, I have one 
now. -I had hardly set my foot here 
when I had an opportunity to do 
what I think I may call a useful act. 
And from it flowed a stream of con- 
sequences which gives me further 
opportunity for usefulness. Don 
Feliciano,” I asked him, “is there 
any greater privilege or higher use- 
fulness than to have a share in the 
molding of another’s life?” 

“It is indeed a privilege,” said he. 

“A privilege so high,” said I, 
“that it verges on a duty, though a 
pleasant one. Such a thing has be- 
come my duty, and I feel that I 
must stay on in Felicidad till it is 
done.” 

““My dear fellow,” said Don Feli- 
ciano, leaning over to grasp my 
hands again, “if you could know the 
pleasure your decision will give to 
all of us!” He looked at me a mo- 
ment, and in his eyes there woke 
most roguish laughter. “You haven’t 
told me what the «duty is which 
holds .you,” he remarked, “but if 
you should ask me to define it in 
one word, my choice of all the 
words there are would be—-Pepita! 
Am I right?” 

I had to laugh myself, his eyes 
were twinkling so. ‘“Righto!” said 
I. “But tell me how you guessed?” 

It was pleasant to hear Don Fe- 
liciano laugh at that. At last he 
wiped his eyes. “After all, why 
not?” he said. “You saved her life, 


“Now I’ll have a share in ) mold- 


ing it.” 

“Quite right,” he said again. 
“But may I ask if you have told this 
protege of yours—this—ward ?” 

‘This godchild,” I told him firmly. 
“T’ve often envied you your pleasant 
relations with your godchildren.” 

I really was afraid his laughter 
would be bad for him that time. 


| 
| 
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When at last he could speak stead- 
ily, he asked me whether I had yet 
decided into what mold my god- 
child’s life was to be cast. He 
choked over the word; our eyes 
met; and we both laughed again. 

“That’s just the thing I want ad- 
vice about,” I told him. “To tell 
the truth, at present I am all at sea. 
I only know this much, that Pepita’s 
future, since she is, or is to be, a 
woman, really resolves itself into 
the question of a husband for her. 
Am I right in thinking that?” 

“Why do you ask?” said Don Fe- 
liciano a little wonderingly. “Did 
not God make women the bearers 
of children?” 

“So He did,” said I. “But there 
are people who would accuse us of 
being blindly masculine for remem- 
bering’ it.” 

“Such people,” said Don Felici- 


ano, “must be very naive. But I 
am interrupting you.” 
“IT interrupted myself,” said I. 


“Don Feliciano, in the last analysis, 
it all comes down to the matter of 
those purple velvet slippers.” 

I thought he looked more than a 
trifle blank. 
“Magenta-purple slippers,” I re- 
minded him. “You remember how 
strongly I objected to a pair of 
them once and to a custom of the 
country which would wed a girl 
them, even when she had not a ma- 
genta-purple mind? 

“Now Pepita’s mind is sunset 
purple, royal, mystic, touched with 
countless opalescent lights and tints 
and shades. And such a mind, with 
custom or against it, should wed 
with—forgive me if I mix my fig- 
ures—with riding-boots alone. Pep- 
ita’s husband, when he comes, must 
be a gentleman and not a dolt. 
Must, you hear me say. Behold me, 
Don Feliciano! I say ‘must.’ Her 
first reformer has come to Felicidad 
at last.” 

A little to my surprise, he seemed 
to weigh my words, instead of smil- 


ing at them. “It’s not a wholly im- 
possible idea,” he said at last, 
“though of course it will raise a 
devil of a row among the women. 
Have you—have you seen the—the 
boots that suit you?” | 

“Not yet,’ I told him. ‘To drop 
the metaphor, I took occasion while 
we were sipping that chocolate there 
to run over in my mind the young 
gentlemen of Felicidad. I have al- 
ready become a kind of betrousered 
dowager, I confess. And in all 
friendliness, I must say that not 
one of them seemed to me likely to 
make just the husband I consider 
suited to the thorny, fragile, wild- 
rose-of-the-hedges sort of woman 
my foster-sister—my goddaughter, 
I mean—is going to be. Her hus- 
band,” said I, musingly, “ought to 
be a strong but gentle man; tactful 
and yet masterful—” 

Don Feliciano seemed very much 
amused again. 

“—-Unobtrusively masterful; seri- 
ous in purpose, yet not a solemn, 
mirthless fellow; patient; infinitely 
kind, but still unchangeable in his 
beliefs and aims—” 

“You paint a paragon of a hus- 
band,” said Don Feliciano. “Surely 
you hardly hope to find him in a 
small place like Felicidad?” 

“At least,” said I, “I have the 
hopefulness of the young Senor 
Don Herbert Pocket.” 

“’Erbert Pocket?” 

“He was a young man,” I ex- 
plained, “who had so strong an as- 
surance that something would turn 
up eventually that no setback or 
disappointment could discourage 
him. But to come to my point—” 
I found it not so easy to come to, 
after all. 

“You wish my assistancce in un- 
covering this paragon?” Don Fe- 
liciano prompted me. 

“Oh, no, indeed,” said I hurriedly, 
“No one else, not even you, under- 
stands her as I do. But—to remain 
longer in Felicidad necessitates a 


change in my mode of life. I can- 
not trespass longer on even your 
boundless hospitality.” 

“My dear friend,” said Don Fe- 
liciano, “quite unintentionally, I am 
sure, you lacerate my feelings. If 
you could compute the amount of 
pleasure, the quantities and quanti- 
ties of it—” 

“And as I have no violent de- 
sire,’ I continued firmly, “to camp 
beside the prau with Pedro and his 
mates, I wish, if I may, to acquire 
a roof-tree of my own. By lease, 
if possible, by purchase if I must, I 
would become for a while a house- 
holder in Happiness,—if my wish is 
not disagreeable to any one?” 

In Don Feliciano’s mind, when 
he realized that this was my unalter- 
able feeling, contrary emotions con- 
tended for a while like weights 
hung at the arms of a balance. But 
finally, the pleasure of knowing 
that I was to be a permanent-for- 
whatever-time - it- might-be fellow 
citizen overcame the regret that I 
could not also be his very-welcome- 
for-as-long-as - I-would-honor - him 
guest. 

The way in which he contrived 
to reveal the outcome of this in- 
volved hedonistic reaction and to 
let me know that whatever pleased 
nie gave him more pleasure still 
was a lesson in conversational dex- 
terity. When at last it was finished 
I told him that I was glad to find 
he zgreed with me about my duty. 

“My Sententiousness,” said I, 
“holds a contrary opinion, as usual. 
But now we are two to one and a 
very strong majority, since we are 
so much the older and wiser two 
out of the three of us,” 

“The three of us?” said Don Fe- 
liciano. “Your Sententiousness? 


What is that, please?” 

“It’s a name I have,” said I, con- 
trolling my lips with difficulty, as I 
realized that even to Don Feliciano 
my poor head seemed hopelessly 
awry just then, “a name I have for 
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a sort of embodied spirit that has 
taken up its residence inside me and 
spends its time in passing comments 
orn my conduct.” 

“IT see now,” said Don Feliciano, 
visibly relieved. “You mean your 
conscience.” 

‘Do I?” I asked. “Isn’t a con- 
science something that tells you af- 
terwards when you’ve done a thing 
wrong?” 

“Some of them,” said Don Feli- 
ciano dryly, “would answer to that 
description.” 

“TI thought so,” said I. “I’ve felt 
that way once or twice myself. But 
this thing I’m speaking of is quite 
different. It looks ahead as well as 
back. It’s a_ spirit of negation 


through and through. In one of its 


incarnations, I fancy, it must have 
been a butterfly collector of the 
thorough-going, German type. It’s 
just the sort to ruthlessly enjoy — 
catching every airy, errant, flutter- 
ing thing to pin its wings out flat 
and dry them. It’s been busy even 
as I’ve been talking with you here. 
It objects to my remaining in Felici- 
dad, predicting certain complica- 
tions—” 

Don Feliciano had been smiling. 
All at once he turned grave. 

“My dear Don D-jon,” he said, 
rather soberly, “your frankness im- 
poses on me a certain responsibility 
which I dislike to accept. But be- 
ing much older than you are, I feel 
that since you are good enough to 
attach an interest to my opinions, I 
ought to remind you of a—not dan- 
ger so much as possibility—” he 
hesitated. 

“The possibility, in short,” said 
I, smiling, “that after eliminating 
the unavailable aspirants for Pep- 
ita’s hand, I may reach the point 
where I am left—standing in the 
boots myself?” 3 

“That’s one way of putting it,” 
said he. “Though you are no 
longer a boy, as you have sometimes 
reminded me, you are not an an- 
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cient man yet. A certain something 
about you makes me suspect that 
you might not be wholly unsuscep- 
tible to the charms of a woman as 
attractive as Pepita, if you were 
thrown much in her company. Are 
you prepared to run that—risk?” 

“At such a_ suspicion,” said I, 
laughing outright, “I suppose no 
man of less than ten-score years, 
Benedict or celibate, ever took deep 
offense. I will tell you frankly that 
I have thought of such a possibil- 
ity. I even went so far, once, as 
to dream of it. But—I woke up! 
God forbid,” I said, “that’s ever hap- 
pening to me. I admire my god- 
child immensely. As a _ psycholo- 
gist, I find her unpredictabilities 
even fascinating. But in a wife such 
qualities—why, Dan Feliciano, the 
girl’s a dozen girls. The man who 
marries her will be worse off than 
a Mormon,—who at least can lodge 
his dozen separate. God save me 
from a girl like that! I have had 
one experience of her tender mer- 
cies, and that was quite enough 
for me. No, Don Feliciano, if I 
ever marry, it will be with a woman 
of one idea, and that a mawkish one 
that I can pooh-pooh to my heart’s 
content; not with a minx like this 
godchild of mine.” 

“And yet,” said he, “you seem 
quite ready to deliver over some 
man and brother to her mercies.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said I, “quite 
ready, when the time comes. Mean- 
while, I’m eager to get settled here 
in Happiness.” | 

“There’s no reason,” said Don 
Feliciano, “why we shouldn’t go 
out and find a house for you at once. 

If I can only find my own hat 
first—”’ 

He turned to me suddenly. ‘““May 
I ask,” said he, “how long this plan 
of yours has been maturing in your 
mind ?” 

“A two hours, at the very 
least,” said I. “I’m positive I began 


to think of it almost as soon as I 
woke up.” 

“T thought so,” he said, and 
smiled at me. “Your future, at 
present, is quite the most extempo- 
raneous future I ever heard of. But 
after all,” he said, more thought- 
fully, “why shouldn’t all our futures 
be extemporaneous? A man’s own 
decent impulses are surely as safe 
a guide for him as the bloodless 
wisdom of his neighbor. | 

“Well,” he continued, “I hope 
we'll find eventually that you’ve ex- 


. temporized today a very pleasant 


future. And now, if I could only 
fird my hat—” 
The hat was lying under his nose. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
House of Forgetfulness. 

When Don Feliciano had _ finally 
run down his hat, we set out on our 
larger quest. | 

It was my first adventure in 
house-hunting, a chase which, 
though I had never tried it, I had 
supposed was not numbered in the 
list of sports. | 

But in Felicidad, where all things 
are transformed, it was sport of a 
quiet sort. I could not have asked 
for two more pleasurable days than 
those I spent in Don Feliciano’s 
company, prowling about the sunny 
little town. 

It is true that the object of our 
search eluded us. But there were 
compensations. 

To me, at least, there was an in- 
terest almost exciting in the hunt 
itself; in the unhurried and judicial 
weighing of the merits and demerits 
of various sites; in the ever-present 
feeling that I might be at any in- 
stant on discovery’s verge. One 
must have been a wanderer, I think, 
and homeless for many years, as I 
had been, to find quite that zest in 
the mere contemplation of a square 
of sheltering roof and walls, a few 
feet of earth, which may be destined 
for one’s own. 


| 
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And if I could not find my house 
at once I soon discovered that my 
companion, who seemed to be pro- 
prietor of every second or third 
dwelling in the town, would take 
great pleasure in turning the occu- 
pants out of any one of them that 
suited me, and that the occupants 
would share his pleasure if their 
home fitted at all my needs and my 
condition. It was made plain to 
me that in leaving the shelter of 
Don Feliciano’s roof I was not leav- 
ing the boundless hospitality which 
Felicidad extended to the stranger 
within her gates. 

But in my needs and my condi- 
tion, as determined by Don Felici- 
ano, lay a difficulty. Of his many 
houses not one was quite what we 
were looking for. One was too 
large and one too small; one too 
dry and one too damp; all were too 
sunny or too dark; too solitary or 
too closely elbowed by their neigh- 
bors for one who, though by choice 
a follower of Noah’s ancient trade, 
was yet obviously, as Don Feliciano 
_ assured me many times, of a posi- 
tion, with a certain regard for dig- 
nity to be maintained. 


Especially, no house we inspected 


promised to accommodate my serv- 
ants properly. That. objection 
amused me more than all the others. 

“You seem to forget,’ said I, 
“that I am a man of the very simp- 
lest tastes. Pedro and his fellows, 
if they have not vanished with the 
prau—” 

“They are camping on the beach,” 
said my host. “They 
looked out for, and I beseech you 
not to worry about them.” 

“TI have not been worrying,” said 
I. “But Pedro and his fellows will 
be all the retainers I shall have need 
of. And since the five of us have 
curled up, comfortably enough, 


night after night, within the con- 
fines of our boat, it seems improb- 
able that we cannot find room for 
ourselves in almost anv house.” 


are being : 


“My dear Don Djon,” said Don 
Feliciano, “your establishment is 
certain to expand. To tell the truth, 
our chief difficulty lies in your bach- 
elorhood. We've never had a bach- 
elor in Felicidad before, and it’s 
puzzling to find a place where you 
will be comfortable without being 
lonely. But I have just remem- 
bered—” | 

Even as he was speaking, I lifted 
my eyes and looked once, and knew 
that the search was ended. I had 
found my house. 

We were in that corner of Felici- 
dad which is nearest the sunrise and 
the sea, where the fringing palm- 
grove stops, and the beach narrows 
to a bright spit of sand between the 
quiet waters of the bight and the 
steadily rolling current of the river. 
Before us stretched an uwuntrodden 
lane, and at the end of it, almost in 
the shadow of the somber palms, a 
— house stood in a sunny gar- 

en. 

_ It was such a house as I had 
never thought of finding there. It 
was built of stone, the same gray 
stone as the convent, and its roof 
was of old tiles, dully red. Tht low 
wall around the garden was of soft 
gray limestone, too, or coral rock, 
whichever it may have been. 

The house was not large,—just 
large enough, I thought, to be digni- 
fied without losing its air of cosi- 
ness. The simple sweep and sure- 
ness of its lines made it, in its way, 
rather imposing. 

“There,” said I unhesitatingly, 
“is the house for me.” 

Don Feliciano glanced in the di- 
rection of my pointing finger and 
then turned away. “My dear Don 
Djon,” he said, “I am sure that we 
can find a much more desirable 
place for you than that. Let us go 
on and try.” His tone was urgent. 

But I drew him down the lane 
with me, and at each step I was bet- 
ter pleased. “I am sure,” I said 
again, “that I have found my house 
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at last, cleverly as it was hidden.” 

“But you cannot live there.” said 
Don Feliciano, with a nervousness 
on him which was new to me. 

“Why?” I asked. 

The bluntness of the question 
seemed to embarrass him. “It is 
very damp,” he said, after a little 
pause. “Even from here you can 
see the moss and the mold over 
everything.” 

“It stands on a little ridge,” I 
said, “and the ground slopes off to 
sea and river on either hand. I 
don’t see how it could well be bet- 
ter drained.” 

“I was referring,” said Don Feli- 
ciano, “to the dampness of the air.” 

But it stands in the airiest place 
possible,” I objected, in genuine sur- 
prise. ‘Not a breeze can blow from 
sea or mountain that will not draw 
across this tongue of land.” 

I had never seen Don Feliciano 
less at ease. “The place is so very 
solitary,” he began. “There is not 
another house within—” 

“And I love isolation,” said I, 
perversely. 

“But this is a lonely isolation.” 

“And therefore the fitter for a 
contentedly lonely man,” said I. 

“It is half in ruins—” 

“It is,” said I, “like an old, old 
fiddle with multitudinous _ tiny 
cracks breaking the cramping gloss 
of the varnish. The house has evi- 
dently been mellowed by life.” 

“And by death, too, perhaps,” 
suggested Don Feliciano, regaining 
his composure. 

“By both, I hope,” said I. “A 
house that has not is hardly fit to 
dwell in. New houses and new 
clothes are equally unattractive. If 
its age is the ay objection you 
can raise—” 

“There is another,” said Don Fe- 
liciano. “I su I must tell you 
what it is. e house is thought, 
by some at least, to be unfortu- 


nate. 
He spoke the word in a hesitant, 


half-whispering way which caught 
my attention at once. “That 
means,” I asked, “that it is sup- 
posed to be haunted? Don Felici- 
ano, if you knew how I’ve looked 
forward to being a ghost myself and 
rehearsed my program once I was 
no longer cumbered with this body, 
you wouldn’t refuse me the com- 
pany of a kindred spirit.” 

“The house,” Don Feliciano in- 
terposed hastily, “is not haunted in 
any ordinary sense, if such a word 
has any ordinary sense. It is simply 
—unfortunate.” | 

“Which means?” 

“Only that misfortune came to 
some who dwelt here many years 
ago, and that no one has lived here 
since on that account.” 

“How many years ago?” I asked. 

“So many,” said Don Feliciano, 
“that those who were young men 
and women then are very old men 
and women now,—the few of them 
who are left.” 

“So,” said I, gazing up at the 
blankly shuttered windows, for we 
were come very close to the house 
by then, “even Felicidad, untrou- 
bled as it seems, has had its trag- 
edy ?” 

‘Many of the things young men 
call tragedies,” said Don Feliciano, 
smiling faintly. “What foot of 
earth that men have trodden has not 
had them? We must accept the fact 
as best we can, or go to live in 
graveyards and have done with it.” 

“What you have said,” said I, 


He’ shook his head. “There is no 
story,” he said. “A girl came to that 
~ house a bride, and lived there hap- 
pily a little while, and died there. 
t 


“arouses my interest. Won't you 
tell me the whole story?” 
and it happened so very long ago 
that few remember it.” 

“But you remember it?” I said, 
for it seemed to me that his voice 
held more emotion, of a very quiet 
sort, than belongs in the voice of 
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one who merely relates a tale he has 
heard. 

“Yes,” said Don Feliciano. “I 
was a very young man then, but old 
enough to see the pity of it very 
clearly. The people who lived here 
were friends of mine. At the time, 
I remember, it seemed to me the 
most pitiable thing I had ever 
known.” 

“At any rate,” said I, after a mo- 
ment, “you have told me enough to 
assure me that the spirit which lin- 
gers here, if any does linger, is a 
very harmless one. I should love 
to talk with her, I think. I certainly 
should not be harmed or frightened 
by her coming.” 

-_ “T am sure you need not be,” said 
Don Feliciano gravely. “Fue dona 
cortesisima—she was a = gentle 
lady. But that is not what I meant. 
The house is thought to be unfor- 
tunate, and while I should not fear 
to live there now, I do not care to 
let a friend of mine unwittingly—” 

“Surely,” said I, “you do not be- 
lieve that any sinister influences—” 
_ “Not that,” said Don Feliciano. 

“I am not superstitious in that way. 
But each separate misfortune hap- 

ens in a certain definite place. May 
it not be that misfortunes are likely 
to happen oftener—or happen to 
happen oftener, if you like that 
phrasing better, —in some places 
than in others? If that were so, 
then men, discovering such a place 
by any | chance, would do well to 
avoid it.” 

_I smiled a little at the odd fancy. 
“But surely,” I objected, “this is 
not a place Mischance woud choose 
to dwell in. Look how quietly, 
peacefully beautiful it all is.” 

We had come to the end of the 
lane, and through a break in the low, 
moss-covered, vine-draped wall a bit 
of that old garden was in sight. 

From the opening before us a 


broad walk flagged with well-trod.. 


den slabs of stone led to the low 
house gateway, closed with dark, 


iron-studded doors. The path, on 
either hand, was walled with a tan- 
gle of neglected shrubbery. There 
was hibiscus there, scarlet and pur- 
ple and white; and flaming cabal- 
lero and golden kasubang; and many 
other brilliant-flowered things whose 
names I never heard. They were all 
netted together, and their untended 
shoots had thrown’ themselves 
across the path, half closing it with 
a fragile barrier. It was a garden 
which had escaped from its gar- 
dener. 

Yet there was no confusion or 
wildness in the disorder of it, but 
just a charming carelessness, as if 
there exuberant Life had thrown off 
every plan which hedged it round 
and were laughing in the innocent 
abandon of its freedom. And it was 
very peaceful there, too. It was that 
languorous hour of late afternoon 
which precedes the little stir of 
eventide, and not a breath of air 
was stirring. The sun beat down 
hotly on the flags, chequering them 
with shadows of the motionless 

eenery above. The gorgeous trop- 
ical flowers hung drooping on their 
stems, and there was just the faint- 
est hint of the rare fragrance of a 
Chinese cinnamon, hidden some- 
where in the maze. The only 
sounds were the droning of a few 
slavishly industrious bees moving 
among the flowers, and the croon- 
ing of the ripple on the beach be- 
yond the palms. 

“This,” said I, at last, “is no haunt 
of Mischance. It is the Garden of 
Pleasant Dreams. Already it is 
working magic on me. Just now I 
almost saw the little bride poves 
along the path among her flowers, 
stooping to pet the hep 
standing on tiptoe to 
ones down and humble had 

“That > almost be,” said Don 
Feliciano, “She was fond of 
flowers, | remember, it is all 
changed very little.” 

“And I can see her, too,” said |, 
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“on that balcony above the door, 
where the branch of ylang-ylang 
arches over. She is burying her face 
in a spray of the cool, sweet, greeny- 
whitish stuff, and tossing a bit of 
it down to her young husband. He 
is there in the garden beneath her.” 

“Then he isn’t,” Don Feliciano 
suggested, following my mood, “as 
wise as most young husbands are, 
or he would be in the balcony with 
her. Carpe diem—” 3 
“That is where he had been, of 
course,” I agreed. “But he’d just 
met to pluck tw ragerditnnhs-d ho’? 
gone down into the garden for a 
moment to pluck two oranges. 
Then she tossed the ylang-ylang to 
him, for fear he should think he was 
forgotten. You say she was very 
lovely ?” 

“Very,” said Don Feliciano. 

“I’m sure,” said I, “that her spirit 
would trouble no one. I wish I 
might go into the garden. I want 
to be nearer the house. It attracts 
me very much. For all it has stood 
empty so long, it seems more lived- 
in than any house I know. Or is 
that only my fancy?” 

“T feel the same thing,” said my 
companion. “We can go into the 
garden. Or into the house itself, if 
you like. No one will care.” 

“But do you wish to go?” I asked. 
“They were your friends, and I can 
see that it pains you to renew the 
memories.” 

“It is a pleasant pain,” said he, 
with his gentle, old man’s smile. 
“For a long time I have been mean- 
ing to come here once more. I am 
glad to come with you.” 

So we went down the path, mov- 
ing almost as quietly as our long 
shadows did which went beside us, 
for the echo of a careless step on 
the flags would have seemed irrev- 
erent, as in a church where the Sac- 
rament is resting on the altar. We 
pushed the barring shoots from be- 
fore us carefully and so stood at 
last at the door under the little bal- 


cony. I tried it, and it did not yield. 
“It must be locked,” I said. 


“No,” said Don Feliciano, “it is - 


not locked. When they carried the 
girl out to her funeral, her husband 
came down the stairs behind her, I 
remember, and came out and pulled 
the door to behind him. He never 
went back into the emptiness of his 
house. That door has been shut 
since then, so far as I know, and that 
is fifty years and more. But it is 
not locked. Perhaps,” he said with 
friendly dryness, “the hinges are a 
little rusty.” 

“Fifty years,” said I, taking my 

hand from the door. “Let us go 
away and leave the house in peace. — 
It would be trespassing.” 
' “Push at the door,” said Don Fe- 
liciano. “Put your shoulder to it. 
It does not matter if you break it 
down.” 

There was a commanding eager- 
ness in his tone, and I obeyed him 
without question. At the first as- 
sault the door gave way and hung 
a moment trembling. Then it fell 
inward. The hinges had rusted 
clean away. | 

The noise of it, coming so sud- 
denly in the stillness of the place, 
quite startled me. I held back vol- 
untarily. Don Feliciano, for all his 
frailness, had steadier nerves. With- 
out hesitation he stepped through 
the gaping doorway into the thick 
shadows. 

“Come,” he said, and once again 
I obeyed him without questioning. 

But after the few steps which 
removed me from the square of light 
that poured through where the door 
had been, I found that I could go 
no further. It was so very dark 
there, after the brightness of the day 
outside, that I walked giddily, as if 
at any moment my foot might fall 
on emptiness. And that my steps 
and Don Feliciano’s should make no 
sound. was a still more unnerving 
thing. We move noiselessly, as 
through freshly fallen snow. Not 


a 
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an echo answered to our tread. 
Save for the faint rustle of our 
clothing, and our breathing, and the 
beating of my heart, I heard no 
sound, | 

“Come,” Don Feliciano said again. 
“T know the house,” and he took my 
hand and led me into that dark, ter- 
rific silence. 

Presently I stumbled on the first 
step of a flight of stairs, though my 
companion had taken it unerringly. 
With groping feet I mounted 
through a hot, stinging, musty air 
that bit my nostrils, till at last a 
floor was level under me again. We 
turned sharply to the right, and I 
felt that we passed through a door. 
And then Don Feliciano let my hand 
drop. 

As he moved away and left me in 
that clinging darkness and dead si- 
lence, as I heard the whisper of his 
receding garments grow fainter and 
fainter, a kind of nervous panic 
seized me. I could have screamed 
like a woman. 

“Come back, please,” said I, 
laughing shakily. “I’m not afraid 
to say that I’m afraid of this dark- 
ness.” 


“It will be light now,” Don Feli- — 


ciano’s voice answered me from a 
distance. I heard him fumbling 
with a catch. In another moment 
the shutters of a wide window were 
swung inward, and a sea of light 
poured in and almost drowned my 
vision. But with the coming of the 
light my silly panic left me. 

And as my sight returned, a de- 
lighted surprise took hold of me 
instead. 

Most men, I think, in the midst 
of the strange scenes of their trav- 
els in the body or in sleep, have had 
the experience of discovering some 
unfamiliar spot which breathed the 


welcome of familiarity. Every un- 


known detail was found in its ex- 
pected place. They felt at home, 
as if they had returned to a loved 


haunt after many years and found 


it all unchanged. So it was with 
me, as I gazed about that broad and 
dusky room. 

I could have taken up life there 
at that very moment, not as one 
who camps beside the dead ashes 
of another’s fire, but as one wel- 
comed to an unforgetting circle 
around a glowing hearth. 

Despite long disuse and the im- . 
palpable dust of years which lay 
heavy on floor and window-ledges 
and the great table in the center,— 
it was the dust which had muffled 
our steps to eerie noiselessness,— 
no desolation was there and no emp- 
tiness. The room had an appealing — 
air of cosiness, the same suggestion 
of being lived-in which the house 
had from the outside, and the gar- 
den, too. 

I looked to see if Don Feliciano © 


_ shared my mood. 


The room had been left in that 
pleasant disorder with which very 
happy lives surround themselves. On 
the dust-strewn table, on the chairs 
and on the walls, were all the little, 
unmeaning knick-knacks of a home. 
And the old man, with bowed head 
and lingering feet that barely stirred 
the dust, was moving from one ob- 
ject to another, gazing at them won- 
deringly and touching them with 
lovingly curious fingers. 

So at last I understood that Don 
Feliciano truly was at home—that 
good, capable Dona Ceferina had 
not been the bride of his youth. 
“I ought to have guessed,” I said 
contritely. 

Don Feliciano turned, and the 
gray pallor of his face was very 
markedly increased. But he was 
smiling, and his smile was brighter 
than I had ever seen it. “You do 
not know,” he said, “the happiness 
you have brought me. Look,” he 
said and went to a tall chair which 
stood beside the table. 

Over the back and arms of it 
dust was draped. I mean just that. 
The stuff that muffled the straight 
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lines and angles of the chair had all 


the easy, flowing curves and hollows 
of a fabric. And it was gray dust. 

“You do not know what it is?” 
Don Feliciano asked. “That is the 
gown she danced in the night we 
were married. The day she died, 
she had told her muchacha to alter 
it so that she might wear it when 
she left her bed—she never thought 
of dying—and when the girl was 
called suddenly to help her, she 
flung it there. It has been there 
ever since.” 

Very gently he put out a hand to 
stroke the thing. With the faintest 
puffing sound it vanished. A form- 
less heap of dust lay on the broad 
seat of the chair and on the floor 
beneath it. 

Don Feliciano looked at the dust 
and trembled. 

“I touched it,” he said, “and—it 
was not there.” 

Again contrition smote me. “For- 
give me,’ I said. “I ought not to 
have brought you here.” 

The old man started; he had for- 
gotten me. The same almost boyish 
smile lighted up his face. “You 
could not have kept me away,” he 
said. 
young people understand so little. 
We will open all the windows and 
let the light in. She used to like the 
house all open for the sunset.” 

So we flung the shutters open; 
those that faced the grove and the 
beach where the sparkle of the sleep- 
ing sea shot through the gloom be- 
tween the tall columns of the palm- 
trunks; and those that opened on 
the balcony above the sleeping gar- 
den: and those that faced the west. 
And the light came in and chased 
the last dark shadow from the room. 

The day was very near its close 
then, and the world was rousing 
from its long siesta. Soon a fitful 
breeze came creeping down from the 
mountain to the ocean. It stirred 
the dust on the floor and set the 
drooping flowers in the garden nod- 


“You think it hurts? You — 


ding. It brought the odor of the 
unseen cinnamon to us in little gusts 
of fragrance, crescendo and dimin- 
uendo. | 

Then the unearthly glory of an- 
other royal sunset flamed out above 
Felicidad. We leaned on the sill of 
the western window together, Don 
Feliciano and I. Before us stretched 
the untrodden lane by which we had 
come. At the far end of it, about 
a well, young men and maidens were 
playing at drawing water. Beyond 
them were clustered the shaggy 
roofs of their homes. The smoke 
of the evening fires curled lightly 
above them, and beyond all, closing 
all, rose the long slope of guardian 
Solitario, trending steadily upward 
and forever upward till its last be- 
clouded reaches were blended and 
lost in the liquid void of the sky. 
And over all the scene was the sol- 
emn peace of evening. 

“So,” said Don Feliciano, sud- 
denly breaking the silence, “you 
think you’d like to live here?” 

“Forgive me,” I begged. “I could 
not know what I was asking.” | 

“What is there to forgive?” he 
said. “You’d like to live here?” 

“It’s not a question of liking,” I 
answered. “Never in all my life 
have I found any other place which 
was so homelike to me. But I should 
not dare—” 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “that I spoke 
so of misfortune.” 

“It is not that,” I said quite seri- 
ously. “What I said in fancy I can 
say in earnest, too; that if any influ- 
ence lingers here, it is the influence 
of a gentle woman. But I cannot 
intrude on a place hallowed by mem- 
ories.” 

“But if it would not be intrusion,” 
Don Feliciano persisted, “would you 
like to live here?” | 

I told him that I should. 

“Then,” said he abruptly, “you 
shall. To-morrow Dona Ceferina 
will bring a dozen of her mucha- 
chas—” 
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“Dona Ceferina ?” I said, a bit sur- 
prised. 

“Why not?” he asked. “I have 
kept the house closed too long. I 
thought I had shut up all the hopes 
and sorrows that were spent—gas- 
tados. I thought that they would 
die here and make the place a tomb, 
- a House of Forgetfulness. I thought 
that I could start a quite new life 
outside. 

“But it is all one life. The mem- 
ories of the joys and sorrows are 
still here and still alive, but some- 
how changed. They are welcome 
now. I am glad to see them once 
again and to have others see them, 


too. It has been a house of truer 


Forgetfulness than I thought. The 


pain of the past has vanished, but 
the good of it is remembered. I am 
happy to be here and to know that 
you will live here.” 

“Your face tells me that it is so,” 
I said. “But I cannot understand 
it. I wish I could.” 

“You must not be impatient,” said 
Don Feliciano, smiling encourag- 
ingly at me. “Wait for fifty years 
or so. Then I think you will begin 
to understand.” 

After that we were silent together 
till the darkness came. | 


> 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


The Matter of Rent 


It was not till the next afternoon 
that I suddenly remembered a mat- 
ter usually considered of importance 
in the leasing of houses,—the rent, 
to wit. 

At this point some sternly prac- 
tical soul might impugn the verac- 
ity of this narrative—if it be a nar- 
rative, which I sometimes doubt, as 
I look back and find it inconsequen- 
tial as life itself. | 

How, such a pragmatic creature 
might ask, was all this primitive 
magnificence to paid _ for? 
Whence should a wandering misan- 
thrope, a sort of maritime tramp 
whom even a muchacha who hardly 
owned the gown she stood in pitied 
for his poverty, meet the expenses 
of the new life he proposed to live? 
In short, as the ugly phrase goes, 
where did the money come from? 

My answer is equally short. I 
had what I needed. Whence I had 
obtained the fascinating stuff ; where 
I carried it; how I guarded it; all 
these are questions which I believe 
concern no one but myself. 

That I had means to satisfy my 
whims should be clear to all reason- 
able persons from the fact that im- 
mediately I remembered there was 
such a thing as rent, I sought Don 
Feliciano out with the deliberate 
purpose of learning what mine was 
to be and of paying it in advance. 
could not have done that had I been 
penniless, as Pepita thought I was. 

The subject of money had never 
been touched upon in any of its nu- 
merous aspects by Don Feliciano 
and me. But I felt that it was high 
time I ceased to be dependent on 


my adoptive godfather’s hospitality. 
And yet I felt a hesitancy, too. The 
old man, with all his pleasant, sim- 
plicity, had a kind of princely de- 
tachment from the more sordid con- 
cerns of life. It was hard to conceive 
of him as sitting at a receipt of 
customs. Had he possessed a chan- 
cellor, a bailiff, or any other thick- 
skinned go-between, my _ errand 
would have been easier. : 

As it was, I had to meet him face 
to face. 

“Don Feliciano,” I told him 
bluntly, “you are, if you please, to 
consider this as a business call. I 
wish to speak to you as my land- 
lord.” 

“The house is out of repair?” he 
asked. “But of course it is. I ought 
to have thought of that. I will send 
some men.” | 

“The house is sound enough,” I 
said. ‘“‘What I wish to speak of is 
my rent.” 

“Your rent?” he echoed. “What 
rent is that?” 

“The rent of the house I am to 
live in.” 

“My dear Don Djon,” he protested 
laughingly, “aren’t you forgetting 
that you are to live in that house 
at my request, to please my fancy 
for having it alive again? There 
can be no rent for that, unless,” he 
added, “you mean the rent—the sub- 
sidy—I owe you for putting up with 
the inconveniences.” 

“They are so great!” I agreed 
laughingly. “No, Don Feliciano, I 
mean just what I said.” 

“My dear man,” said Don Feli- 


ciano, so gently that his words car- 
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VERY American should feel it a 

duty as well as a privilege to visit 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition and 
view its never-equaled exhibits of 
achievements in Art, Science and 
Industry. 


In all this assemblage of wonders, 
combining the highest accomplish- 
ments of creative genius and mechan- 
ical skill, there is none more wonder- 


@ful than the exhibit of the Bell 
lelephone System. 


Here, in a theatre de luxe, the 


me visitors sit at ease while the 
marvel of speech transmission is 


One Policy 


Bell Teiepnone Ex hibit, 


A Wonder of Wonders 


“It is the most beautiful and inspiring Eenosiion 
the world has ever seen.”—President Hadley of 
Yale, in speaking of the Panama-Pacific Exposition: 


pictorially revealed and told in story. 
They listen to talk in New York, 
three thousand miles away; they hear 
the roar of the surf on the far-off 
Atlantic Coast; they witness a dem- 
onstration of Transcontinental teleph- 
ony which has heen awarded the 
Grand Prize of Electrical Methods of 


Communication. 


This Transcontinental -Line has 


taken the thought, labor and ingenuity 


of some of the greatest minds in the 
scientific world. Yet it is but a small 
part of the more wonderful universal 
service of the Bell System, which 
makes possible instant communication 
between all the people of the country. 


AMERICAN. TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Hotels Indian River and Rockledge 
ROCKLEDGE, FLORIDA 


Located 150 Miles below Jacksonville on the Indian River 
3 In the Midst of the Famous Indian River 


Orange Groves 


GREAT deal of money has been spent on the 
property, making the hotels equal to the best hotels in 
the State. F sae huniiiia wild turkey, duck, quail, jack- 

snipe and deer; also as good fishing as there is to be had in 
Florida. One of our great attractions is the Golf Course, 


one of the best in the South. Boating, Motor boating, clock | : 
golf, tennis, billards, pool and dancing. Opens January 5th. P 
Accomodates 400. Write for Address W. W. 

Brown, Manager, Chestertown, N. Y. to December | 5th, = 
then Hotel eikastens 42nd St., New York City until 
December 25th, then Rockledge, Florida. Also Manager in 
Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H., and Hotel Aspin- ut 


wall, Lenox, Mass., seasons 1914 and 1915. 
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BECAUSE the tone of an instrument depends al- 

most as much upon the original recording 
“process in the record-making as on the reproducing mechanism 
of the instrument itself, Columbia Double-Disc Records, 
mayed on any instrument, are indeed a tone revelation to most 
people. 


Once you have played a Columbia Record on your instru- | 


|Ment, we believe you will never again be satisfied with a tone 
any less round and rich and natural. — | 


eA talking-machine record is the only article of merchandise 
Hn the world that literally ““speaks for itself.” Hear one Col- 
pumbia Record and we have told our story. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
Box J209, Woolworth Bldg., N. Y- 


This model 
Columbia Grafonola with 
individual record ejectors $110 
with ordinary record racks $100 
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The Salvation Army’s Thanksgiving 


To provide a Free Thagj 
giving Dinner to 4000 x 
children and to send bagh 
dinners into the 
invalid mothers and q@ 


pled children. The 


vation Army comes in 4 P 

sonal contact with 

needs,— and destitute 

this year will reach] 
height. Your assistammy 

is urgently needed 
spectfully solicited. Mabey 
contributions to 

A. Gifford, at 8 East Bay & 
nett Street, Boston, 

F 

Fe 


WHAT CAN BE | 
DONE WITH AN 
ANASTIGMATET 


PHOTO LENS? 


WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH A 
HIGH-SPEED 


HAND CAMERA? 


NOT UNLESS YOU ARE FULLY INFORMED ON 


GOERZ 


NY COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER will tell you that Goerz Lenses are among the ; 
are a revelation in compactness and efficiency. Made in all ‘standard sizes, from the Vest Pocket ie” 
Tenax to the 5x7 models of the Ango and Manufoc Tenax. A full stock of Goerz Lenses and Cameras is kept by NE 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY STREET BOSTON 
Ask them for a Goerz Catalog or write direct to : 


~G, P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Portland, Maine 


Our system of counter serv- 
ice saves you time and 
} money. We would appre- 
} ciate your patronage while 
you are in Portland. 


Bro Congr 
PORTLAND 


20th CENTURY LUNCH 


HAY’S— 
Free Street 


PAINT STORE 


PORTLAND 
MAINE 


‘HATCHET BRAND 
| PRODUCTS 


1 For Girls’ Camps 
For Boys’ Camps 


Hl For Anybody and for EVERYBODY 
who desires the best in 
CONSERVED FOODS 


A SQUARE Meal in 
Every ROUND Can 


The Twitchell-Champlin Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Portland Maine 


| Sold by every grocer in New England 


For Men’s Camps 


ROBERTS’ 


NEW AND UP-TO-DATE LUNCH 


PREBLE STREET 
2 Minutes from Transfer Station 
Portland, Maine 


HOME COOKING A SPECIALTY 


---Johnson---The Shoe Repairer--- 
7 Custom House Wharf, Portland, Me. 


TAILORING 


J. P. O'Donnell, under West End Hotel. Cléansis Press 
ing, Repairing, while you wait. “ee. Union Station, Portla 


THE MERRILL ‘CAFES 


54 Temple Street - 57 Oak Street 
261 St. John Street 475 Commercial Street 
Sign of the Electric Coffee Cup. Established 19 years in 


Portland. Business increasing every year, Why? If you 
don’t know us ask your Portland friends, they can tell you. 


ALICE’ F. MERRILL, Prop. 


Transients Accommodated—87 1 Congress St., Portland. 
5 minutes from Union Station. 


Day’s Garage—lI. C. Libbey, Prop. Automobile Supplies 
and Repairs. Tel. 8107-12. East Grand Ave., Old Orchard 
Me. 


| Whitman Sawyer Stable Co. 


BOARDING, LIVERY AND HACK STABLE 
TOURING CARS FOR HIRE 
Telephone 1360 


697 Congress Street - - Portland, Maine 


Frank M. Low & Co. 


CLOTHES OF THE BETTER KIND 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


Portland, Maine 
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FIRST GRAND PRIZE 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Has Been AWARDED to the 


UNDERWOOD 


ANOTHER PAGE ADDED TO AN UNEXCELLED HONOR ROLL 
The Last Proof of TYPEWRITER SUPERIORITY 
UNDERWOOD 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’’ 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING NEW YORK 


Help the Belgians 


ANY ONE desiring to render immediate as- 
sistance to the BELGIAN REFUGEES can do so 
by sending clothing, food, etc., express paid, to 
WILLIAM FIRTH, 15 Columbia _ Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


ALL USED CLOTHING (worn) must be laun- 
dered and in thorough repair. Sewing materials 


in demand. The Belgian women are skilled with 


the needle. 
MATERIALS SUITABLE FOR HOSPITAL 


WORK are very much needed. Clean old linen — 


is useful for bandages and pads. 


THOSE WISHING TO SEND MONEY can 
do so by addressing same to MR. WILLIAM 
FIRTH, 200 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, 
Mass. This money will be used for the purchase 
of food, clothing and underwear in New England, 
. most suitable for immediate use upon its arrival 
in ENGLAND or the CONTINENT, and to pay 
charges for transportation and distribution of 
the same. 
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DEEP BREATHING 


By D. O. Hanell, M.D. 


BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
not one person in twenty, or perhaps one 
person in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
Every physician can verify the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
drugs for ailments that owe their cause 
directly to insufficient and improper breath- 
ing—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle, nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
of our body, is directly dependent upon the 
air we breathe. Health, Strength and 
Endurance are impossible without well-oxy- 
genated blood. The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it 
can become of any value to the body. 
Breathing is to the body what free draught 
isto the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
and you will kill your fire, no matter how 
excellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
breathe shallowly, you must become anzemic, 
weak and thin, no matter how carefully 
you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 


deep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 


known fact that worry, fear, and intense 
mental concentration practically paralyze 
the breathing muscles. This depressing 
condition can be entirely overcome through 
conscious deep breathing. 

(» The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “lack of healthful exercise ” in reality 
means insufficient lung action. Exercise 
that does not compel vigorous deep 
breathing is of little real value. Unfor- 
tunately, few persons have the strength 
and endurance to exercise violently enough 
to stir the lungs into rapid action. This is 
€specially true of women and also of men 
who have permitted their muscles to become 
weak. Common sense, therefore, dictates 
that the lungs should be exercised independ- 


ently through deep breathing gymnastics. 


cise.” 


Unfortunately, few persons have the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to define 
deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, the 
third declares it means diaphragmatic 
breathing, and so on. 

_ Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for the 
first time really treats the subject in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. I 
refer to the booklet entitled “‘ Deep Breath- 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. In 
this treatise, the author describes proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a mass of 


common sense teachings on the subject 


of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Exer- 
The author has had the courage 
to think for himself, and to expose the 
weaknesses in our modern systems of 
physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 
that is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body. 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 
self-evident that his theories must be based 
upon vast experience. Personally, I know 
that his teachings are most profoundly 
scientific and thoroughly practical, for I 
have had occasion to see them tested with 
a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckmann 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 40th © 
St., New York. The simple exercises he 
describes therein are in themselves well 
worth ten times the small price demanded. 
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SOHMER CECILIAN | | FARRAND CECILIAN § 


on 


We 


HE best way 
to feel the spir- 
it of enchant- 
ment is to have a Cecilian Piano in your home 
THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
(Cut along this line) 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 
100 Boylston Street, Boston 

Please send me full information concerning article specified. 
-———-Cecilian Piana 
Krakauer Piano 
---——-Rythmodik Rolls for Player Piano : 
Victor Records 
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OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 
_ The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


: IN THE MUSIC CENTER OF AMERICA 
It affords pupils the opportunity, environment and atmosphere essential to a finished 


musical education. 

COMPLETE EQUI 
The largest Conservatory Building in the world; has its own auditorium and fourteen 
pipe organs. Every facility for the teaching of music. Residence dormitories. 


CULUM 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
: OWING TO THE PRACTICAL ING 
in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand as teachers. 
FREE PRIVILEGES 
of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 
: A COMPLETE ORCHESTRA 
. offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience in rehearsals and public 
appearances with orchestral accompaniment, an cacepanel training for the concert stage. 
DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT—Practical training in acting. 
Address RALPH L. FLA NDERS, General Manager 


“White Mountain” Refrigerators 


Carry the Cold, Pure Chill of the Snow- 
capped White Mountains to every quar- 
ter of the Globe. Forty years of New 
England’s energy, skill and reliability 
has placed ‘““The Chest with the Chill in 


it”? in over a million homes. 


Our famous “STONE WHITE” re- 


frigerator has provision chamber lined 
with Solid, Indestructible, Quarried Stone. 
The greatest cold retainer known to 


science. 
Send for our beautiful catalogs 


and booklets. 
MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY - Nashua, N. H. 
Branch Offices 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. LINCOLN, NEB. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. DENVER, COLO. DALLAS, TEXAS SCRANTON, PA. 
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Be a Musician 
By Home Study 


The deli light and pleasure of being able to play or sing 


correctly, and with intelli produce music 
—is one of the great joys o Why not let it be yours? 

Our instruction will od you a musician, as well as a 
performer. 


Over ten thousand pupils say so. 
Here is just a sample—a book full if you want them. 


“I have devoted more or less time and attention to music for over twenty-five 
years, and I have no hesitancy in saying that the instruction | have received from 
your Conservatory is the very best I have able to secure. 

ave know correspondence course furnished by you, I would certainly 
V. W. GUNSOLLEY, lewa. 


To be a musician requires just intelligence. 
teach your intelligence. 


No chart or other mechanical ‘‘short-cuts’’ to knowledge 
you've got to have the princi iples of music as taught by the 
masters. 

: Don’t go away from home; our Conservatory is at your 
door. 

Beginners (young or old) as well as experienced musicians 
find what they have been looking for all their lives. 

We teach you to play so quickly that it’s almost incredible. 


Perhaps one of the best evidences of the real value of our 
instruction is the fact that hundreds of teachers study with us. 


Send ten cents for Treatise. 


A prominent musician 
says that the information 


—— Cut This Out —— 


contained in this treatise on [| 
music is worth $1,000 to any I enclose 10 cents, Send me, without obligation, treatise 


person who wishes to become on music and how to organize the celebrated ‘13 Club.” 


a skilled musician. 
Send today! 


Quinn-Campbell Conservatory 
of Music 
1664 Republic Building, Chicago 
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At Your Service 


Our intimate association with 
the many schools and colleges 
in New England, and extensive 
acquaintance with the features 
of each will aid us to solve 


That School Problem 
of Yours © 


A word of inquiry will bring — 
you catalogues, and much con- 
fidential information 


ADDRESS 


School Department 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
Pope Building - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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“‘The Type That Tells’’ 


Thereare Real Reasons 
why the 


ROYAL 


stands first in quality typ- 
ing. There is the new 
oyal way of sending di- 
rect _— from the finger- 
tips to the type—at every 
powerful hammerstroke 
of its accelerating type- 
bars of carbon steel! — 


And there is a rigid carriage 
that meets the millions of blows 
of the type—the “business end 
of the typewriter.” 

The Royal way is “better busi- 
ness,” for its beautiful presswor 
adds the forceful stamp of quality 
to every letter you — 


Michigan Steel Beat Co., 84 Bellevue ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Gommonweatlth Hotel 


corporated 
State House mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $:.coper & 
and up, which includes free use of public shower bathed 
NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW ENGLAND G 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day andt 7 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and ug 
Dining Roomand Cafe first class. European Plan, | 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF q 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Pla 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 

Send for Booklet 

STORER F. CRAFTS, -- General Manager 


Neurasthenif 
Or Nervous Exhaustiom 


What is Neurasthenia? One of the greatest liga 
physicians—Dr. John Harvey Kellogg—says “Na 
rasthenia is a symptom—not a disease” and tha 
is due largely to habits which may be correcteé 
giving attention to causes of the ailment. | 


In his new book—*Neurasthenia”—Dr. Kellogg gives ram 
of his experience with thousands of cases treated during 
nearly forty years he has been Superintendent of the @ 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Kellogg’s book is not drya 
technical. On the contrary, it is intensely interesting @ 
easily understood. If you suffer from nervousne xhe 
or any other form of Neurastheniag 
this book ‘and study it. It shows you the way ou 
you how to obtain relief from the dread fangs of nervousna 

250 pages, printed with plain type on fine book paper. 
eral full page illustrations, diet tables and valuable 
tions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. The 
price is $2.00 but to give the work widespread distributic 
Kellogg has permitted an edition in library paper cc 
sell at only $1. Send your order and remittance today. | 
take no risk sending money because, if you are not satisfied™ 
the book, it may be returned for prompt refund. Order ata 2 
and get relief from nerve suffering. Address— 7 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING G@ 


36038 W. Main Street Battle Creek, Mi a 
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HORN SHADE 


generations and still 
Wood. or tin rollers, de- 
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Mint 
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ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. In. 
00 
Rowboat*20- 
MONEY IN BOAT LIVERY! 
‘Can in any tity. Need No Boat 
eompartments, so t 


SOIL FERTILITY AND PERMANENT AGRICULTURE | 


BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING: THREMMATOLOGY 
By Evcens Davenrorr, Dean of the College of Director of the 


“ Principles of B ” is a pioneer in the worthy endeavor to collate with 
the practical side of the results of recent research in the processes and 
factors which govern the of plants and animals. ) 


in Agronomy and Chemistry and Vice Director in the Illinois 
Experiment Station. $8vo, cloth, xxiii + 653 pages. : 
A Boox of the times, for the farmer and agricultural student. means of. 
the United States, Professor shows why the ordinary farmer such 
labor, and demonstrates the but 
practical for the depletion 7f the soil in each section of the country. — 


EXAMINING AND GRADING GRAINS ; 


THE which book is 
cereals, in the tification of seeds of the common grasses, 


TYPES AND BREEDS OF FARM ANIMALS | 
“Types and Breeds of Farm Animals” includes a discussion of the original 

characteristics, and breed and individual records. 
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By Baw. M Ducaar, Professor of Plant in Cornell Univer- 3 

JAMIN BINGE 

illustrated. 
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